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THE ELECTRIC FURNACE
perhaps 15,000 or 20,000 amperes to the furnace. The two sets of "bus-bars," supplying the electric current to a number of furnaces, run close together to reduce the inductance of the circuit, and the connection to one electrode is carried through a trench under the furnace.
In an account of this furnace written in 1902 by Prof. J. W. Richards,1 it is said to be 30 ft. long and formed of a trough 2 ft, square, lined on bottom and sides with blocks of compact carborundum, 6 in. thick. Such a furnace held a charge of about 6 tons of anthracite coal, ground to the size of rice, and this was graphitized in twenty
FIG. 117.—Acheson graphite furnace.
hours. The author is informed by the Acheson Graphite Company that no refractory lining is now employed. As the temperature of formation of graphite in this furnace is over 2,000° C., it must be well above the melting-point of ordinary fire-clay bricks, and a furnace such as is shown in Fig. 115 could only be operated if the bottom and walls were composed of or lined with some specially refractory material, or if it were possible to leave a layer of unconverted anthracite between the furnace walls and the remainder of the charge.
1 The Electrochemical Industries of Niagara Falls, J. W. Richards, Electro-chem. Industry, vol. i, p. 52.                                                                   'ut this precaution is not always taken. The electrodes are made of a number of graphite rods, E, which are set in a block of carbon as shown in the sketch; electrical contact being made by a terminal plate, L, which may be water-cooled. Above the,charge of anthracite, H, is placed a cover, K, of some good heat-insulating material, which should also be a very poor conductor of electricity.
